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THE MISSOURI PRISON PROBLEM 



We reprint below an article that recently appeared in the Kansas 
City Star, written by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the 
University of Missouri. Professor Ellwood was for several years an 
Associate Editor of this Journal. He resigned two years ago when 
he was about to depart to Europe on a year's leave of absence. Among 
other valuable contributions to this Journal from his hand is: "The 
English Prison System and What we Can Learn from it," in the num- 
ber for May, 1916, p. 22 ff. 

Many of our readers have known something of the penitentiary 
problem in Missouri. What Professor Ellwood has to say here may 
be appropriate here or there outside of Missouri, and in turn he and 
his colleagues may find profit from the circulation of his article among 
the readers of this Journal. 

Professor Ellwood adds in a recent letter that on November 28th 
and December 21st the newly elected Governor of Missouri, Frederick 
D. Gardner, held public conferences in St. Louis on the condition of 
the State's penal and correctional institutions, that committees were 
appointed to draft bills, and that the reforms which he has long ad- 
vocated are now in a fair way to be enacted into law. — [Ed.] 



"Whether the conditions at our State Penitentiary be such as they 
have been alleged or not, it is notorious that for years the Missouri 
Penitentiary has been one of the worst in the United States. The 
whole system has been wrong, and while the Legislature has made 
ineffectual attempts at patching it up by endeavoring to abolish con- 
tract labor, the institution itself is thoroughly_out of harmony with 
modern conditions. It is the worst plague spot in the State for which 
the general public is responsible. Yet the situation is one easily 
remedied even with the present limitations of Missouri's finances. 
If the present Legislature will consult with penalogical experts and 
be guided by their advice, Missouri can have as good a prison as any 
state in the Union. Such an expert in prison administration would 
undoubtedly indicate among other things, five necessary steps which 
should be taken by the coming Legislature. 

1. "The Legislature should establish a non-partisan Prison Com- 
mission of three members, who should be given entire charge, under 
the law, of the administration of the State Penitentiary and other 
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State Penal or Reformatory Institutions. This Commission should 
have no other institutions than the prisons of the State in its charge, 
as it has been found that a Board charged with the administration of 
both prisons and other State Institutions, such as hospitals for the 
insane, is not efficient. New York State and other leading states have 
such Prison Commissions to govern their prisons. 

2. "To guide the Prison Commission and the administration of 
all the rest of the State Institutions, the Legislature should pass a 
civil service law, establishing the merit system in all of the State In- 
stitutions. This would prevent politics from interfering with their ad- 
ministration, and would make it possible for efficient men to enter the 
service of these institutions, knowing that as long as they were efficient, 
they could depend upon their job, and upon reasonable promotion. 
Such a law alone would have prevented the existence of such condi- 
tions as are now alleged. The most progressive states have such laws, 
for politics should have no more to do with the running of a State 
Institution which requires scientific knowledge, than with the manage- 
ment of our public schools. Probably the Illinois Civil Service Law 
furnishes the best model for Missouri. 

3. "The Missouri Penitentiary is much too large. It is perhaps 
the largest prison in the civilized world, and this has been one of the 
main difficulties in its administration. It is too large for the simple 
reason that the State has been sending to it youthful first-offenders, 
who should have been sent to an industrial reformatory. The 
Legislature should therefore enact a law with an adequate appro- 
priation establishing an industrial reformatory for first-offenders be- 
tween eighteen and thirty years of age. Such an intermediate prison, 
however, should not be located near the State Training School at Boon- 
ville, as the last Legislature provided, as it has little or nothing in 
common with such an institution. Youthful offenders up to the age 
of thirty, who have been convicted of their first felony, however, need 
reformatory and educational discipline rather than punishment. Under 
such treatment seventy-five per cent of them can be re-claimed to good 
citizenship. Missouri is the only leading State in the Union vhich 
has not such an institution, and it is the lack of such an institution 
which has congested our State Penitentiary and aggravated the prison 
labor problem there. Nearly twenty other leading states have such 
institutions and the Legislature should make haste to remove the shame 
of Missouri by establishing one. 

4. "The Legislature should also pass a comprehensive Prison 
Labor Law. The prison labor problem is easily soluble when it is not 
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juggled by politicians. A part of the Penitentiary's population should 
be employed in making things for other State Institutions; equipment 
for the State Normal Schools and the State University, for the State 
Hospitals for the Insane, for the State Tuberculosis Sanitarium and 
other institutions. This work would employ about one-third of the 
Penitentiary's inmates, if properly organized and carried on. Another 
part of the Penitentiary's population should be employed in making 
good roads for the State, under humane and sanitary conditions, such 
as the State of Colorado has demonstrated to be possible. The prison- 
ers who are sent out to work on public roads must, of course, be care- 
fully selected. We do not advocate the use of chain gangs under any 
circumstances. It is probable that over one-third of the convicts 
could be employed in this road work. Finally the State should have 
in connection with its Penitentiary, a large State Farm, furnishing 
healthful out-door work to the remaining third of the convicts, who 
can neither be employed on public roads nor in the prison shops. 
Such prison farms have been demonstrated by other states to be profit- 
able. There is no need, therefore, of continuing the contract system 
in our State Penitentiary. By a proper combination of the State Use, 
Public Works, and State Farm Systems, all of the convict labor in 
the State Penitentiary can be properly employed without appreciable 
competition with free labor outside of prison walls. 

5. "The Legislature should pass a law establishing a graded or 
honor system in our State Penitentiary. Indeed, the above reforms 
necessitate grading of prisoners and the selection of honor men for 
special privileges. This system, first established in England, is now 
in vogue in nearly all of our State Penitentiaries, and has been found 
successful wherever tried. Convicts, as well as other human beings, 
demand some recognition for worthy conduct. Along with this sys- 
tem, of course, should go opportunities for intellectual and moral 
instruction, such as the Penitentiary at Jefferson City does not now 
present. 

"If anything is to be added to the above, it is that there should 
be no "lid" on the State Penitentiary, or on any other State Institu- 
tion. It should be open for inspection at all times, and particularly 
to the State Board of Charities and Corrections. If this board had 
not been denied the right to inspect the institution, such a condition 
could hardly have come to pass. The State Board could protect the 
institution if it had been misrepresented and set the public right as to 
the facts. On the other hand, if it found wrong conditions it could 
not only notify the proper authorities, but also the public at large, as 
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to its findings. Through such unbiased inspection the institution could 
be kept free from even the suspicion of mis-management; but laws 
along the above five lines are necessary to change the evil system which 
Missouri has inherited from its out-grown task, and preserved longer 
than any other state in our Union." 



CARE OF DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN 

MINNESOTA. 



In many respects Minnesota is better off than other states with 
regard to the care of delinquent and dependent children. But for 
some time past a considerable group of forward-looking citizens in 
that state has been conscious of numerous gaps and soft spots in both 
the public and private systems of child care. Two years ago they 
made a sturdy attempt to impress the state legislature with the need 
of a child welfare commission to prepare the way for co-ordinating 
such work in the fields of legislation and administration. The state 
Committee on Social Legislation, judges of Juvenile Courts, Minneap- 
olis Humane Society, Juvenile Protective League and many other or- 
ganizations backed the project. But owing to the unaccountable but 
passionate objections of a few legislators it failed of passage. In 
spite of that fact, perhaps because of it, social workers became the 
more convinced that a children's code and a children's commission 
were necessary. This conviction grew stronger after a meeting be- 
tween Minnesota delegates and child welfare experts from other states 
at the National Conference of Charities and Correction last May. 
Finally the Governor decided to act, and appointed a voluntary Child 
Welfare Commission to serve without expense to the state. Its func- 
tion is specifically "to revise and codify the laws of Minnesota relat- 
ing to children". Judge E. F. Waite of the Hennepin County Juve- 
nile Court is its chairman. Other members include Mr. C. E. Vasaly 
of the State Board of Control and chairman of the Boaid of Parole, 
Judge G. M. Orr of the Ramsey County Juvenile Court, G. A. Mer- 
rill, superintendent of the State Public School, T. D. O'Brien. J. B. 
Sanborn, Otto W. Davis, A. L. Ward, Rabbi Rypins, Miss Agnes 
Peterson, Mrs. Robbins Gilman and Mrs. Andreas Ueland. The 
Commission is organized into four subcommittees: General Child 
Welfare, Defective Children, Dependent and Neglected Children, De- 
linquent Children. From the standpoint of the criminalist the most 
important objectives of the first subcommittee will be its study of vital 
statistics, school attendance, control of recreation, and crimes against 



